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MISCHIEF BREWING IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


Mr. Arrinpexy has not been promoted to the Attorney-General- 
ship of British Guiana for nothing. A batch of measures is coming 
forward under his auspices, fully worthy of himself, and of the 
school to which he belongs. Let our readers listen to the terms 
in which we are forewarned of them by a correspondent of the 
Guiana Times :— 


‘In a recent conversation of honourable members in our Court 
of Policy, as reported in the Royal Gazette of last night, I see it 
stated that the honourable Mr. Porter urges the propriety of extend- 
ing the provisions of the George-town police act to the rural dis- 
tricts; that is, to give to the stipendiary justices of the peace the 
irresponsible and unconstitutional powers at present possessed by 
our city police magistrate, from whose decision there is no appeal ; 
and Mr. Arrindell, our present attorney-general, and the honour- 
able P. Rose, speak of a vagrant act, and a trespass act. This is, 
in Yankee phraseology, ‘going the whole hog’ with a vengeance. 
At present, I can do little more than draw your attention to these 
attempts to re-enslave our rural population; for I do assert most 
unequivocally, that to pass such laws, in the absence of all or any 
of the various checks to arbitrary power which protect the poor 
man in Europe—to intrust such ro to our present stipendiary 
magistrates, who are not what they were—to enact vagrant laws 
and trespass acts, without protecting the people with a direct repre- 
sentation in the legislature, would lead to their being coerced and 
brought back to as great a state of slavery (with the exception of 
the lash only) as they laboured under during the apprenticeship. 
And then, sir, who is the individual to frame those new laws ? 
Her majesty’s attorney-general, the proprietor of a sugar estate, as 
much in want of labour as his neighbours, an old slave-owner, and 
the counsel for the banks! This must be opposed, and that effec- 
tually.” 

The alarm is not given by the correspondents only of this journal. 
The editor himself writes in the following strain :— 


‘“‘The English philanthropists, while they are not warranted in 
asserting, at least with regard to British Guiana, that what is called 
free labour is only slavery in disguise, will do well to watch narrowly 
a suspicious movement which is now on foot. The administration 
of the government of this crown ape | has virtually been trans- 
ferred from the colonial office to the old slave-owning interest, na 
precaution having been taken, meanwhile, to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Jatter, by means of the introduction of popular repre- 
sentation. Of the ten members of the Court of Policy, six are 
planters, all interested in the enactment of stringently coercive mea- 
sures. The attorney-general is a planter, having a large estate to 
work as he best may. ‘The sympathies of the collector of customs 
lie with the planters, The government secretary offers no opposition 
to the planters, they giving him his own way in matters which he 
has at heart. The chief justice generally keeps aloof. The go- 
vernor is a vacuity, a nonentity, the poor passive registrar of the 
will of others. Under such circumstances it is, that a series of acts 
has been announced to be in preparation, pregnant with peril to the 
liberties of the populace. 

‘‘A Vagrant Act. A sufficiently stringent one was passed by the 
queen in council, in 1838. The planting, estate-owning attorney- 
general is to substitute for it a new one of his own. Of what nature 
remains to be seen. The worst may be apprehended. 

_A Trespass Act. Undeniably necessary; but care must be 
taken to prevent the owners of property from being judges in their 
own causes, or of those of their friends. 

‘¢The same remarks apply to a Landlord and Tenant Act. In- 
deed, the English philanthropists cannot be too vigilant in guarding 
against infringements of personal liberty cloaked under the pretext 
of assimilation to British institutions. It is very plausible to assert 
that what is good for England or Jamaica cannot be bad for 
British Guiana. True enough, if we get a low franchise, a nume- 
rous constituency, and direct election of our representatives. And 
even then the comparative smallness of our community might induce 
jeopardy to freedom. But to enact among us grinding and coercive 
statutes, without providing a counterpoise, in the form of political 
enfranchisement, would be equivalent to subjecting a hundred and 
twenty thousand persons, nominally made free at the cost of millions 
of pounds sterling, to the selfish rapacious tyranny of some sixteen 
or twenty persons, who may be unprincipled enough to seek to 
bully the crown judges as often as they refuse to gratify the longings 
of the slave-mongering school with corrupt verdicts, inimical to 
human freedom.” 


Another number of the same journal throws some further light 
on this important subject in the following passages :— 


** The gentlemen of the planting body have perysed, with natura 





exultation, the news of the probable arrival, at no distant era, of 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of Cuolies. They had better not 
prepare for the reception of these people by enacting statutes for the 
revival of slavery. Who were they who afflicted the colony with 
the ills consequent on the mad experiment of 1838? The leading 
persons who now clamour for a stringent vagrant law! 

_ “ We recommend the gentlemen of the planting body to be cau- 
tious as to the steps which they adopt. The British Government, 
when it sanctioned Coolie immigration, contemplated no re-enact- 
ment, under specious names, of slavery. While, therefore, pro- 
perty is protected, be personal liberty more sacred still! We fear 
the Coolies will not be worth even the cost of their introduction, to 
say nothing of their re-transportation. At all events, do not let us 
receive them with iron manacles and wooden stocks, for vagrancy 
and so forth, after having promised them full freedom of choice and 
perfect liberty of locomotion. 

“We wonder that in their rage for stringent measures, those 
embarrassed or agitated planters, Messrs. Stuart, Rose, and the 
Attorney-General, Arrindell, do not seek to make it a misdemean- 
our or a felony to catch game; to render the capture of a guano 
liable to transportation for ten years, and the entanglement of a 
snook or gilbacker, liable to transportation for life. 

‘‘ The mischief is, Messrs. Arrindell, Rose, and Stuart, being old 
slave-drivers, find it difficult to conceive right notions of the way in 
which free communities ought to be treated. We beg to warn them 
that it is many years now since any of them could either extort gain 
by means of the cat-o’-nine-tails, or stifle liberal opinions by means 
of political tyranny; and also to admonish them that if their estates 
are, according to their own not very ancient declarations, unproduc- 
tive, they cannot be allowed to make them yield large profits, by 
re-enacting, as legislators, tyranny. 

“It is possible that your blind and stubborn impetuosity with 
respect to coercive measures, may not only compel her Majesty's 
Government to disallow all immigration, as having for its object 
slavery, but may also induce such sanguinary scenes as an old slave- 
en having crept into authority, produced in Dominica, the other 

ay. 

Similar apprehensions are expressed by the editor of the Congre- 
gational Record, who strongly enforces the appeal to the friends of 
freedom in Great Britain. We cheerfully answer to the appeal, 
and return our thanks for the warning which has been given us. 
It will be necessary, however, that our friende*shouid keep us fully 
and promptly informed of what is going on, and support such mea- 
sures as may be taken in this country by vigorous and effective pro- 
ceedings in the colony. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


In our paper of the 16th ult., we inserted the account, which had 
then just arrived, of the forcible removal, by one of the respectable 
mobs now so well-known in the United States, of Mr. Clay’s print- 
ing press from Lexington to Cincinnati. We are truly happy to 
find that the fears at that date entertained for the life of this dis- 
tinguished man have not been realized. His health is in process of 
restoration. The course which he will pursue is not definitively 
stated; but there are general intimations that he will resume the 
publication of the Z'rue American in Kentucky. We shall complete 
our narration of the transaction from the materials afforded by the 
American papers. We take the following from the Emanci- 
pator :— 


‘¢ The latest intelligence from Mr. Clay is, that he is thought to 
be on the recovery. The Lexington Observer denies the truth of 
the statement that he offered, through his friends, to discontinue 
the Z'rue American, on condition that this press should not be 
removed. The Cincinnati Herald announces the arrival of the 
press and types at that city, in the presence of a crowd of persons, 
and adds, ‘ According to the representation made to us, everything 
was in a sad plight; the press taken to pieces, and tumbled out on 
the wharf, in complete disorder, in the dirt, and the boxes of type 
broken up and exposed. The respectable mobocrats did not exe- 
cute their task in a very workmanlike manner.’ 

‘¢ A letter-writer in a New Haven paper states, that the worst 
passions of the multitude were so wrought upon in relation to the 
True American and C. M. Clay, that, at the time of the Conven- 
tion, it needed but the word of any one of the orators on that 
occasion to have produced the most direful results, even to the 
shedding of blood. As denunciation and anathemas fell from the 
lips of the speakers, the yells which the multitude sent forth were 
such as language would fail to describe, or the mind of man hardly 


to conceive of. ok : 
“‘ A portion of the citizens of Lexington have formed themselves 
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into a band, termed ‘the Regulators,’ painted and disguised as 
Indians, and threaten to drive every free black from the city and 
county. Their first depredation was committed on the night of the 
jous » when they took a black preacher, stripped and whipped 

m, and afterwards gave him a coat of tar and feathers. Every 
man feels it necessary to go armed in self-defence, and an obnoxious 
word or sentiment exposes one to the fury of the populace.” 


Upon the manifestation of this state of things, the primary rioters 
of the day most gracefully assembled to denounce the kindred 
rioters of the night, and somewhat humorously, we suspect, 
adopted the following resolution :— 


“‘ Be it further resolved, That the citizens here assembled do 
solemnly protest against the outrages of last night being in any 
manner connected with the open, daylight, and orderly proceedings 
of “a citizens on Monday last, or as in any manner giving pretext 
for them.” 


The Cincinnati Herald having mentioned this second outrage, 
proceeds as follows :—‘‘ Nor will the matter end here. The Christian 
Intelligencer, published at Georgetown, is accused of being ‘sus- 

t,’ and fo seats to depart. The Louisville Journal speaks 

Idly and decidedly in condemnation of the rioters, both of high 
and low degree. Its turn may come next. Meantime, the spirit of 
violence is awakened on all sides, and the latent anti-slavery feeling 
of the State will show itself. It is the beginning of a struggle in 
Kentucky, which will end in the abolition of slavery. Cassius M. 
Clay is not dead yet—nor likely to die. I trust he will have no 
thought of giving up yet. He has committed a great mistake in 
thinking of opposing violence with violence in such a cause. It was 
madness to think of it. Nor has he mgintained his ground as I 
think he would have done had he been well; but few will blame 
the acts of a man sg riempar by illness which threatened death. 
Experience will teach him wisdom. Hundreds will flock to his aid 
now, if he will stand his ground, who would not, but for this, have 
thought of it. God give him strength to do it!’ 


At as early a period as possible, a public meeting was held in 
Cincinnati, the account of which we extract entire from the Morn- 
ing Herald, U.S.:— 


** On Thursday evening, August 25th, 1845, the Cincinnati Ta- 
bernacle was crowded to its utmost capacity, not less than 2,500 
being present, by a meeting convened pursuant to the following 
notice, numerously and respectably signed, which had appeared in 
the city papers of that day :— 


“** A combination of the enemies of free discussion at Lexington, 
Kentucky, having by mob violence seized upon the printing office 
of Cassius M. Clay, and arrested the publication of his paper, the 
True American, while he was prostrated by disease, have caused 
the press to be sent to Cincinnati. The undersigned, unwilling that 
such a circumstance should pass unnoticed, and without a proper 
expression of public feeling with regard to it, call upon their fellow- 
cltieas to assemble in mass on this Monday evening, at early 
candlelight, at the Tabernacle, corner of Seventh and John streets, 
to take such measures and adopt such resolutions as may be deemed 
appropriate to the occasion.’ 


‘* The objects of the meeting were briefly stated by S. P. Chase, 
Esq., who moved the appointment by the chair of a committee of 
six persons to report resolutions expressive of the sense of this com- 
munity upon the late outrage at Lexington, Kentucky. 

‘¢ This motion was opposed by W. Van Hamm, Esq., who expressed 
his disapprobation of the objects of the meeting, and called upon 
the majority of those present, to vote down the motion for the ap- 
pointment of the committee. The gentleman being called to order, 
the president decided that the present was a mass meeting of the 
people of Cincinnati, and that it was perfectly in order to oppose the 
adoption of the motion, either by speech or acclamation. 

‘““ The question. recurring on the motion for the committee, it was 
adopted by a decided majority. 

‘* Messrs. S. P. Chase, Jacob Ernst, U. Tracy Howe, Benjamin 
Urner, James Pullan, and James G. Forman were appointed said 
committee. 

*¢ In the absence of the committee, Mr. Van Hamm addressed the 
— at length in opposition to any action by the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati. 

‘Mr. Chase, on behalf of the committee, reported the following 
preamble and resolutions :— 


‘* * Whereas, an assemblage of persons, styling themselves “‘ a 
- meeting of the citizens of Lexington, Fayette, and the adjacent 
counties,” have thought fit ‘to make and publish a declaration in 
vindication of their resolution and conduct”’ in seizing and removing 
the printing establishment of the Zrue American, belonging to 
us M. Clay, in which,declaration they ‘‘ appeal to Kentucky 
and the world,”’ for judgment of their acts; and whereas the persons 
aforesaid in prosecution of their unlawful purposes, having forcibly 
seized upon said printing establishment, have caused the press and 
printing materials to be conveyed to our city; now, therefore, in 
answer to the declaration and appeal aforesaid, and in view of the 
destination given to the press, and printing materials aforesaid, 


_ “ Be it resolved, By the people of Cincinnati, in mass meet- 
ing assembled, 


«1. That we respectfully tender to Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, the assurance of our deep and heartfelt sympathy with 
him in his noble efforts in behalf of human liberty, and in the 
severe trials to which those efforts have exposed him. 





**¢9. That Americans who excite, or direct, or countenance 
mob violence directed against free printing and free speech, em- 
ployed in the discussion of great questions of public interest, are 
traitors to their country and their race. 

‘*¢ 3. That the actors and abettors of the recent mob proceeding 
at Lexington, against the printing establishment of the Z'’rue 
American, must not expect to divert from themselves the just 
condemnation of impartial men by perverse misconstructions of the 
language of its editor or correspondents ; the invasion of private 
rights by the brute force of a mob, for the purpose—doubly criminal 
and doubly base—of suppressing free discussion and gratifying per- 
sonal hate, especially of a brave man, prostrated by disease, cannot 
be justified or palliated. 

‘4, That since it has pleased the directors of the outrage at Lex- 
ington to select our city as the depository of the press of the Z'rue 
American, we will accept its custody as a sacred and precious trust ; 
and we hereby direct that a committee of seven be appointed by the 
chair, whose duty it shall be to correspond with Mr. Clay concern- 
ing the custody and disposition of the press, and take such measures 
in relation thereto, as with his concurrence, they may deem ad- 
visable. 

‘¢ ¢ 5, That we recommend that public prayer be offered to Al- 
mighty God, in all places of worship, that he will be pleased to 
restore health to the true-hearted man and devoted patriot, who, 
for the sake of truth and freedom, has not scrupled to peril property 
and life: and enable him to go forward with fidelity, discretion, 
and unfaltering resolution, until the great object of his labours shall 
be triumphantly accomplished. 

‘¢*6, That the proceedings of this meeting, signed by its officers, 
be published in the papers of the city, and that a copy of the same 
be forwarded to C. M. Clay.’ 


‘¢ Mr. Chase, at the close of the reading, advocated the passage of 
the resolutions with great earnestness, fully recognising the right of 
the majority to vote them down ; and that he and other friends of a 
free press and Cassius M. Clay, would submit to such a decision. 

‘* At the close of these remarks, an opportunity was had for further 
opposition, but no one taking the stand, the — of the committee 
was accepted, and the resolutions adopted by the meeting.” 





THE AMERICAN UNION PLEDGED TO THE SUPPORT 
OF SLAVERY BY THE CONSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Mamore Cottage, Roseneath, Sept. 12, 1845. 

Sir,—If your sense of duty will allow you to insert the following 
statement of facts and comments respecting the constitution of the 
United States, I would thank you for the favour. 

That constitution was formed in 1787, by a convention assembled 
from twelve States, eight of which were, at that time, slave-holding 
States. The president and a majority of the members were slave- 
holders. The preamble is as follows :-— 


‘* We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish the following constitution for the United States of America.” 


All very plausible ; but see what that convention understood by 
this, and whether the slaves were included. 


Article I. Sect. ii. clause 3, of the constitution runs thus :— 
‘¢ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included in this union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for 
a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons.” 


Rufus King, a member of the convention, says,—‘‘ these persons 
are the slaves.”” The debates of that convention, and of conventions 
held in six of the States to consider the — of the constitution, 
are before me. Not a speaker denies or doubts that the phrase refers 
to slaves. 

The meaning of this clause of the constitution is given in the 
practical operations of the government, from its foundation to the 
present moment, and it is this—one free man, owner of five slaves 
in Virginia, counts as much, in the basis of representation, as 
four free men in Massachusetts—three for his five slaves, and one 
for himself; one man in Georgia, owner of ten slaves, counts as 
many as seven men in New York who hold no slaves; one man in 
Alabama, owner of twenty slaves, as many as thirteen men in Penn- 
sylvania who hold no slaves,andso on. ‘‘ Three-fifths of the slaves are 
added to the owners to increase their numbers and influence, in the 
proportion of three to five, six to ten, twelve to twenty, thirty to 
fifty, sixty to one hundred, &c. One man owning 1,000 slaves in 
Tennessee is equal to 601 free men in Ohio who own no slaves ; 
10,000 men in the slave states, owners of 50,000 slaves, are counted 
equal to 40,000 free men holding no slaves in the non-slave States. 
In round numbers, there are 300,000 slaveholders, and 3,000,000 
of slaves in the United States. In computing the number of inha- 
bitants to get the basis of representation, these 300,000 slave 
holders are reckoned equal to 2,100,000 free men that hold no 
slaves ; or, to come to the exercise of the elective franchise in the 
election of a president and congress of the United States, these 
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300,000 slaveholders, in effect, cast as many votes as 2,100,000 
freemen who are non-slaveholders. So in the exercise of the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive functions of the government, the 
300,000 slave-breeders wield an influence equal to that of 2,100,000 
men who abhor slavery. Thus, this clause of the constitution 
offers a reward to dave-Srveliin, slave-trading, and slave-holding, 
by proportioning a man’s political influence to the number of his 
slaves. It cofisiders en qualified to aid in accomplishing the ends 
proposed in the preamble, 7.e. ‘‘ to establish justice,” and ‘‘ to secure 
the blessings of liberty,” in proportion to his skill and success in 
stealing and enslaving men! ‘Thus the constitution ‘‘ establishes 
justice,” &c., to the slaves. 


What greater encouragement could the constitution have given to 
slavery, except by saying five-fifths instead of three? As the article 
now stands (and it cannot be changed, except by the overthrow of 
the government, while any State sees fit to hold slaves, ) it considers 
a man as having multiplied himself in proportion as he blots others 
from the mass of human existence. Four men in New York, who 
by honest industry accumulate fortunes in houses and lands, how- 
ever just and upright they may be, can equal, in political importance, 
only one man in a slave State, who, by fraud and violence, reduces 
five men to slavery. One man in New Orleans, who, by unsurpassed 
villany, has succeeded in turning 1,000 immortal beings, made in 
the image of God, into beasts, is invested by this achievement with as 
much political power as 301 men in Boston, who, by honest dealing, 
have become fifty times as rich in gold and silver. I reduce 10,000 
horses to the condition of ‘‘ personal chattels,” and the constitution 
gives me no reward, I still count but one man in the government ; 
but if I can turn the bodies and souls of 10,000 men into goods 
and chattels, it rewards me with the power of 6,001 honest freemen 
in the legislative, judicial, and executive councils of the nation. 


It is amazing that any man can read and understand this clause 
in its practical details, and then assert that the constitution was not 
designed to countenance slavery. How came this clause there? By 
design, or by mistake ? It occasioned more difficulty and a longer 
discussion in the convention than any other article; and judging 
from these debates, every man understood it as giving power and 
influence to slaveholders in proportion to the numbers of their slaves. 
While the increase of property in houses and lands, and in herds 
and flocks, in the free States, conferred no political power, the in- 
-erease of property in ‘‘slaves, and the souls of men,” in the slave 
States, enhanced their political influence. 


Had the clause read ‘‘ three-fifths’”’ of horses, who can doubt that 
every man would have sought to increase his stock of horses? The 
owner of 500 horses would have been equal to 301 free men who 
owned no horses. It cannot be doubted that such a premium would 
have acted as a motive to breeding, and perhaps, to stealing horses ; 
but the premium is offered to slave-breeding and to man-stealing, 
and it has acted as a mighty stimulant to the perpetuation of this sum 
of all villany. It offers the highest possible reward, not to justice 
and liberty, but to injustice and slavery. By this clause—this fatal, 
terrible clause—the rule is established as the basis of the govern- 
ment, that, the more human beings a man can steal and enslave, 
the better is he qualified to wield political power—that men are 
qualified to vote, to legislate, to judge, and execute, in proportion to 
the number of immortal beings whom they have converted into 
‘‘chattels ;” and by the power conferred on slaveholders by this 
clause, they have, in half a century, increased the number of slaves 
from 30,000 to 3,000,000, and enlarged the bounds of slavery from 
210,000 square miles, to a fraction less than 1,000,000. 


Of this article John Quincey Adams says, ‘‘ By this process it is 
that all political power in the States is engrossed by the owners of 
slaves, and the overruling policy of the States is shaped to strengthen 
and consolidate their domination. ‘The legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities are all in their hands; every law of the legisla- 
ture becomes a link in the chain of the slave; every executive act 
a rivet to his hapless fate; every judicial decision a perversion of 
the human intellect to the justification of wrong. The reciprocal 
operation upon the government of the nation is, to establish an 
artificial majority in the slave representation over that of the free 
people in the American congress, and thereby to make the pre- 
servation, propagation, and perpetuation of slavery, the vital and 
animating spirit of the national government.” Isit in the compass 
of human imagination to devise a more perfect exemplification of 
the art of committing the lamb to the tender custody of the 
wolf? The oppressor representing the oppressed! The standard 
qualification for access to power is wealth in the possession of 
slaves! The South refused their subscription to the parchment 
(the constitution) till it should be saturated with the infection of 
slavery, which no fumigation_could purify, no quarantine could 
extinguish. The freemen of the North gave way, and the deadly 
venom of slavery was infused into the constitution of freedom. 


This is the opinion of a man who for sixty years, as president, 
legislator, ambassador, or secretary, has been engaged in the 
administration of that government. How can any man who has 
read the debates in the ‘convention that inserted this clause in 
the constitution, say, ‘‘It is designed, perhaps, as a censure 
upon slavery ?’’ According to the construction of thec onvention, 
and of ‘every; department of the government, it was designed to 
transfer to their oppressors the elective franchise of three-fifths of 
the slaves, and to deny it to the two-fifths altogether. As J. Q. 
Adams says, ‘‘ Their elective franchise was transferred to their 
masters, and the oppressors were to represent the oppressed,” 





Art. IV. sec. ii. clause 3, reads thus :—‘‘ No person held to ser- 
vice or labour in one State, under the laws thereof, crossing into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labour ; but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or labour may be due.” 


James Madison, who reported the debates in the convention 
says, ‘‘ This clause was expressly inserted to enable the owners of 
slaves to reclaim them. is is a better security than any that now 
exists.” Said General C. C. Pinkney of this clause, also a member 
of the convention, ‘‘ We have obtained a right to recover our 
slaves, in whatever part of America they may take refuge, which is 
a right we had not before.” Said General Randolph, in the Vir- 
ginia convention, ‘‘ Were it right here to mention what passed in 
the convention, (he was a member of it,) I might tell you that the 
southern States conceived their property (slaves) to be secured 
by these words.” Luther Martin, another member of the conven- 
tion, said, ‘‘ We had appealed to the Supreme Being for his 
assistance, as the God of freedom; and now, when we had scarcely 
arisen from our knees, from supplicating his protection in forming 
our government over a free people—in that government to have a 
provision not only of putting it out of its power to prevent the slave- 
trade, but even encouraging that most infamous traffic, by giving 
the States the power and influence in the Union in proportion as 
they cruelly and wantonly sported with the rights of their fellow- 
men, ought to be considered as a solemn mockery of, and insult to, 
that God whose protection we had thus implored, and could not 
fail to hold us up in detestation, and render us contemptible to every 
true friend of liberty in the world.”” Daniel Webster says, ‘‘ We 
have slavery amongst us. The constitution recognized it, and gave 
it solemn guarantees.’ John Quincey Adams says, ‘‘ The slave- 
holding lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their assent 
to the constitution, three special provisions to secure the perpetuity 
of their dominion over their slaves. The first was the immunity 
for twenty years of preserving the African slave-trade, (see Art. 1. 
sec. ix. clause 1 ;) the second was the stipulation to surrender fugi- 
tive slaves—an engagement positively prohibited by the laws of 
Ged delivered from Sinai; and thirdly, the enaction, fatal to the 
principle of popular representation, of a representation of slaves, 
for articles of merchandize, under the name of persons.” ‘‘ The 
freemen of the North, reduced to the alternative of departing from 
the vital principle of their liberty, or of forfeiting the union itself, 
averted their faces, and with trembling hand subscribed the bond.” 
Chief Justice Storey says of the clause touching runaway slaves, 
‘* We know, historically, that it was designed to secure the rights 
of ownership to slaves, as property, in those States where slavery 
did not exist, or might be abolished.” ‘‘It contemplates the un- 
qualified right of ownership in slaves, which no State laws can be 
permitted to regulate, qualify, control, or restrain.” ‘* The clause 
recognises the positive right of the owner, with no qualifications, to 
property in his fugitive slaves,” 

In 1793 Congress passed an Act entitled ‘‘ An Act respecting 
fugitives from justice, and persons escaping from the service of their 
master.” Sect. III. runs thus, ‘‘ That when a person held to 
labour in any of the States or territories under the laws thereof 
shall escape into any other of the States or territories, the person 
to whom such labour or service may be due, his agent or attorney, 
is hereby empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labour, 
and to take him or her before any judge of the circuit or district 
courts of the United States, residing or being within the State 
wherein such arrest shall be made ; and upon proof to the satisfac- 
tion of such judge, either by oral testimony, or affidavit taken 
before, and certified by, a magistrate of any such State, that the 
person arrested doth, under the laws of the State from which he or 
she fled, owe service to the person claiming him or her, it shall be 
the duty of such judge to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, 
his agent, or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing 
the said fugitive from labour to the State from which he or she 
fled.’’ : 


Sect. IV. provides ‘‘that any person who shall harbour or con- 
ceal such fugitive from iabour (runaway slave) shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of 500 dollars.” 


This Act was approved by Washington, as President, February 
12, 1793. Thus we see that, according to the decisions of Con- 
gress, of the Supreme Court, of the President, and of the Conven- 
tion that formed it, the constitution is —— to pledge the 
American Union to the support of slavery, till such time as the 
slaveholders shall see fit to abolish it. Is it consistent, is it right, 
for a man who believes slavery to be a great and heinous sin, to 
call God to witness that he ‘‘ will faithfully and truly, to the extent 
of his ability, execute that constitution,” and thus directly and 
most efficiently aid ‘‘ slave-breeding, slave-trading, and slave-hold- 
ing, the whole foundation of that national government,?” There is 
a large party of abolitionists in America, who, from conscientious _. 
motives as abolitionists, refuse to take any such oath or affirmation ; ’ 


and because they do so they are greatly blamed. Are the rights ap? : 
Y Wes © 
take an oath or affirmation to support a constitution ‘* whose vital” me 
and animating spirit is the preservation, propagation, and perpetus~ .-, 
ation of slavery,” in order to abolish slavery x i 

Henry C. Wricut, of Philadelphia. “4 


or wrong? Are they true to anti-slavery principles? 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 15, 1845. 


It is highly interesting and satisfactory to learn that the imports 
of sugar into Great Britain, up to this time, exceed those of 1844 
by 24,000 tons, of which 10,700 are from the West Indies, 7,000 
from the Mauritius, 4,500 from the East Indies, and 2,000 
foreign, produced by free labour. The increase in consumption for 
the same period of eight months, has been 24,100 tons. 





From the last two West India mails we have made to-day a 
variety of not uninteresting extracts. The most important matter 
conveyed by them, however, relates to the colony of British Guiana, 
where it appears the old spirit of planter tyranny is about to mani- 
fest itself in a new form. We have more fully noticed this matter 
in a separate article, to which we direct the attention of our readers. 
We may here add, however, an extract or two from the same papers 
illustrative of the genius of the government in British Guiana at the 
present time. ‘‘ I remember,” says a correspondent of the Guiana 
Times, who signs himself ‘‘ Reformer,’ ‘‘the time when the local 
government authorities were positively hostile to the planters and 
their interests; decidedly anxious to encourage complaints aguinst 
them by the labourers, and praised the stipendiary as most worthy 
of reward and imitation, who on all occasions appeared as the de- 
fender or partisan of the labourers. But now their gall seems turned 
into honey. Some time ago, the official and non-official members 
of the Court of Policy agreed to adjust all differences under certain 
important concessions to each other, at the expense of the public, 
formed a coalition, and the Government appears now to have gone 
in the case of the labourers to the opposite extreme. To gratify 
every whim of the planters, appears to be the order of the day at 
head quarters, and that stipendiary magistrate must possess a strong 
mind, and a greater love of practical justice than of his individual 
interests, who does not shape his course accordingly.”’. A pregnant 
instance of the mode of legislation now pursued by the Court of 
Policy is given in the following case. A bill, it seems, was intro- 
duced to remove the public monies from the hands of the Receiver- 
General and other public officers, to the banks. The bill was sup- 
ported by the honourable Peter Rose, manager of the Colonial 
Bank ; the honourable John Croal, chairman of the British Guiana 
Bank ; the honourable H. FE. F. Young, director of the British Guiana 
Bank ; the honourable J. T. White, share-holder in the British 
Guiana Bank; and the honourable Wm. Arrindell, counsel for 
the British Guiana Bank and legal adviser of both! the 
honourable W. Furlong, her Majesty’s then- Attorney-General, 
being the only person who opposed the transfer. After this no one 
need be a conjurer to penetrate the mystery of the immigration loan 
ordinances. 

The good people of Guiana are in the highest spirits on the 
subject of immigration. On this point we shail allow them to be 
heard for themselves. The following extract is from the Guiana 
Gazette, 


“‘Our anticipations with respect to Coolie immigration .do not seem 
likely to be disappointed. We have frequently asserted, that what the 
colony wanted was nothing less than a fleet of vessels from India with 
labourers on board. The fleet, we are happy to say, will probably cover 
over the waters of the ‘dark blue sea.’ By a schedule received by the 
present packet, and published in another column, we perceive that not less 
than tweaty-three ships, measuring 13,000 tons, have been already taken 
up, in several of the ports of England, as transports for emigrants bound 
to the West Indies. This noble fleet is destined, we need scarcely say, for 
Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, and is calculated to be capable of accommo- 
dating upwards of 5,700 persons. Who can foretell the magic influence 
so grand an event will have on the development of the resuscitated ener- 
gies of this splendid and productive province! The above catalogue is 
not, however, complete, and cannot contain anything like the full number 
of vessels that will be taken up in the East Indies for this part of the 
world during the present season; for not only will it be seen that they 
are insufficient, many as they are, to contain the appointed complement 
of 5,000 Coolies, some time since arranged to be conceded to this colony ; 
but owing to a new and double concession on the part of Lord Stanley, 
we may say, that for Guiana alone, during the ensuing season, about forty 
or fifty vessels, and more than 20,000 tons of shipping, will be required to 
convey her allotment of immigrants from east to west. We are sure that 
mest of our readers will participate in the sentiments of joy with which 
we announce, on excellent authority, that the noble minister for the Co- 
lonies has been graciously pleased to authorize, for the service of British 
Guiana, a transhipment of 10,000, instead of 5,000 Coolies, from the 
East Indies to this country, during the season of 1845 and 1846.” 


Upon reading this ecstatic passage we could not help exclaiming, 





Happy at last! And yet, alas! itis but the happiness of a pleasing 


dream, While facts will soon awaken these dreamers to the reali- 
ties of the case, the current of public opinion in this country is 
rapidly running in a direction contrary to their wishes. ‘* All 
parties at home,” says the Globe, in a recent article, commenting 
on the restless eagerness of the colonies for British help, ‘ are 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that the best thing that can be 
done for the colonies is to leave them to themse¥Wes.”” And of im- 
migration in particular, our contemporary affirms that it ‘‘ already 
stands condemned wherever it has been fully and fairly tried,” 


‘‘Tf Lord Stanley,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ has been induced to promise 
to the planters ‘a speedy and efficient supply’ of immigrant labourers, 
we do not doubt that he has promised more than he can perform. No 
use of the means he has at command, or is likely to apply to such a 
purpose, will accomplish the ‘ speed’—and for the ‘efficiency,’ if that 
means that the planters shall find themselves, by such means, perma- 
nently relieved of any portion of their present difficulties, the fulfilment 
of the promise is hopeless indeed. A full supply of labour, by whatever 
means procured, is not what the planters really require. And if they 
had it, we do not hesitate to say that, in our opinion, it would do them 
far more harm than good. They have long been accustomed to depend 
too much upon manual labour. This was an error even during slavery. 
It is a far grosser and more palpable one now. The scarcity of labourers 
is, in truth, felt more from the rude state of the agriculture and the 
manufacturing processes of the colonies, than from a real need of more 
labour to perform both in the best manner. It is not more labour, 
but more skill in the application of both capital and labour, that is 
really required. 

‘‘An abundant supply of labour would not be easy to create in the 
West Indies. The races alone fitted for field labour there, find so easy 
a mode of subsistence in the cultivation of small plots of ground for 
themselves, that the population must be very dense before they are 
driven to lower wages by bidding against each other. 

‘‘ Immigration will clearly not effect this. And were the supply of 
labour ever so abundant, we do not doubt that its strongest effect would 
be found in keeping up the old methods of cultivation, and preserving 
in the social and economical condition of the islands many of the worst 
results of slavery. The present difficulties are leading to the gradual 
obliteration of these. Capital is flowing into the colonies for the con- 
struction of railways; and in many places the management of the plan- 
tations is assuming a scientific and economical aspect which is totally 
at variance with the old state of things, and not less so with the spirit 
which still, it seems, in some quarters prompts hopeful dependence on 
the smiles of the Colonial Secretary. 

‘‘When the West Indians begin to depend upon anything that has 
ever been found worthy of dependence by those similarly situated, they 
will begin to see the end of their difficulties. Some of them are doing 
this already, and are looking so steadily at home that they have lost 
sight of Lord Stanley and the Colonial office. ‘Tne rest must ultimately 
follow the example; and the sooner they do it the better.’’ 


The spirit of oppression is still rife also in Jamaica. As if to 
punish the peasantry for the spirit of independence they manifested 
in the erection of free cottages and villages, the vestries of several 
par'shes in that island have laid a tax on every house built since 
emancipation, exempting entirely the old houses, which are all situ- 
ated on the estates. 


‘‘To show that we are not complaining without reason,’’ says the 
Baptist Herald, ‘‘we call the attention of all, but especially that of 
our English readers, to the following facts; we could append hundreds 
of similar cases did we think it necessary. A poor man built a house, 
and died shortly after it was finished, leaving behind him a sickly widow, 
who finds it difficult to obtain a livelihood—the tax put upon her house 
is twenty-eight shillings. A poor man who has long been oppressed and 
cheated upon a neighbouring estate, scraped together a few pounds and 
bought a small lot of Jand—about the sixth part of an acre. He has just 
erected athatched hut, and with his wife and children taken possession of 
one small room—for this he is taxed eight shillings. Another poor old 
man, at least 70 years of age, and scarcely able to walk, managed dur- 
ing the apprenticeship to save enough dollars to enable him to purchase 
a piece of land for a provision ground, and that he might be sheltered 
from the rain when he went there, he put up a shed, and for this, though 
he never lives there, he has to pay a tax of eight shillings.’’ 


The oppressiveness of such a tax is obvious, and its animus can 
scarcely be mistaken ; nor can it be deemed surprising that it should 
have produced general discontent and indignation among the pea- 
santry. A yet bolder stroke, however, would appear to be in con- 
templation. It has been long known that the number of new 
freeholders among the peasantry was large enough to produce 
a material effect on the elections; and now that a new election must 
shortly take place, a scheme is devised for depriving them of their 
franchise! The suggestion is thus thrown out by the editor of the 
Falmouth Post. 


‘¢ As the period at which the Legislature is usually convened is now 
approaching, we venture to express a hope that some honourable mem- 
ber will be prepared with a measure for remodelling the franchise. Any 
one who seriously considers the present state of the parochial registers, 
and especially those who have watched them as many of us have done for 
a series of years, will see at once the necessity which exists for a speedy 
alteration, not only in the amount of the franchise, but in the entire ma- 
chinery of the election law. Unless it be the intention of the Legislature 
to throw the entire representation of the country into the hands of an 
irresponsible rabble, moved and directed by a handful of Dissenters, 
leagued together against the Church and the constitution, some early steps 
must be taken to increase the annual value of freehold votes and to esta. 
blish an effective system of annual revision.’’ 


This is intelligible enough, and must no doubt be highly concili- 
atory to the ‘* rabble” upon whose willing industry the fortunes of 
Jamaica planters depend, How can the angry wounds of society be 
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healed while such exasperating unguents are applied to them? Or 
how can it be wondered at if the down-trodden multitudes should 
reply, as they literally do, to the cry of ruin with which the welkin 
rings, ‘‘ The sooner such oppressors are ruined the better ?” 





From the American papers we have made some further extracts 
respecting the expulsion of Cassius M. Clay’s press from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, by the respectable mobocracy of that a and its 
probable roles It must in the end do good, and we hope the 
noble-minded victim of this outrage will be permitted to see it. 
We have the pleasure of inserting below an extract of a letter from 
our friend Lewis Tappan to Joseph Sturge, dated the 13th ult., 
giving a pleasing account of the impression produced by the appeal 
made in the last American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter 
to the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Mr. Tappan 
writes as follows :— 


‘‘ We printed a large edition of that number. Now see the effect pro- 
duced. At the anniversary, which took place at Brooklyn this week, 
when about 1,000 members attended from various parts of the United 
States (some from the south) seven-eighths of the whole time (three days) 
was taken up in discussing the Slavery question. A report was unani- 
mously adopted, declaring the sinfulness of slavery. Four years ago 
this Board would hardly express an opinion on the subject. The 
Board is very influential. It is true they rejected this year some resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. Phelps, who advocated them in an admirable speech, 
but they did it, they said, on prudential grounds. A majority concurred 
in the sentiments embodied in the rejected resolutions. This is a great 
advance, we think. If, by judicious publications for the year to come, 
we can further enlighten the minds of the community, we believe that the 
Board will take still higher ground. As the matter now stands they will 
not refuse fellowshipping slaveholders, who they think give credible evi- 
dence of piety. We wish to bring them up to the mark that slavehold- 
ing is prima facie evidence that a man is not a Christian, and that he 
should be dealt with accordingly. There was almost an unanimous de- 
nunciation of slavery on all sides in the Board. Reports of the speeches, 
&c., are published in nearly all the city papers. Such a discussion will 
do great good. We think, that when the American Board gets right, we 
shall have but little difficulty in persuading the people that slavery is 
altogether disgraceful to church and state.”’ 


Mr. Tappan adds to this gratifying account two items in both of 
which our readers will feel a lively interest. 


“*C, M. Clay, I understand, will start his paper again in Kentucky. 
He is not a man to give up the contest. 

*¢ On the 1st of October we expect there will be such a gathering of 
abolitionists at Boston as has never been seen in the New England 
states.”’ 

We perceive by the papers that great preparations were in progress 
for the meeting at Boston. It has by this time been held, and we 
trust it has been found to answer the most sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. We look for intelligence of its proceedings with 
much interest. 





Tuk intelligence which reaches us respecting the island of Cuba 
is not without importance. The sugar crop for the present year has 
suffered a remarkable diminution—from 200,000 tons, the crop of 
last year, to 80,000 tons, and the probability is that the young 
canes have suffered much injury. We have accounts also of the 
failure of a large house in that island, and of the pecuniary embar- 
rassment even of the government itself. What more particularly 
affects us, however, is the statement that from two to three thousand 
slaves are employed in the mines by English companies. So this 
notable country builds up with one hand what it is trying to pull 
down with the other. Shall the time never come when Englishmen 
shall universally wash their hands of this wickedness, and refuse 
to acquire wealth by unrighteousness ? 





WE learn from an esteemed correspondent in Holland, that out of 
a number of about two hundred immigrants who left that country 
for Surinam in April last, fifty-six have already fallen victims to a 
tropical climate. Want of care and foresight are supposed to have 
aggravated this calamity. The situation of the sick relatives of the 
deceased is justly spoken of as pitiable. It is added, what country- 
man of ours will again try such an experiment? Our correspon- 
dent, however, hopes, that past calamities may not preclude eventual 
success, as he appears to entertain the opinion that active and un- 
corrupted Europeans would greatly benefit the colony and its slave 
population. For ourselves, we confess that we are utterly hopeless 
that any good, commensurate with the amount of evil produced, is 
likely to arise from the introduction of Dutch labourers to Surinam. 
Experience, not only in British Guiana, but in some of our West 
India islands, which are perhaps less unfavourable in their climate to 
the constitution than the coast of South America, prove how ill 
adapted are Europeans to endure labour in a tropical climate. We 
believe the issue to be almost certain death to a large portion of 
those who make the fearful experiment. The few who escape fatal 
disease are, we think, much more likely to fall into idle and vicious 
habits from the moral contamination inseparable from a community 
of slaveholders and their bondsmen, than to exercise a beneficial 
influence upon the mass by which they are surrounded. A dispas- 
sionate consideration of the whole subject, with all the light that can 
be thrown upon it by experience, will, we believe, fully support the 
unfavourable conclusion at which we have firmly arrived. When it 
is recollected how many lives have been already sacrificed as a con- 
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sequence of the immigration that has taken place, we sincerely ho 
that every Duteh philanthropist and patriot will hesitate before he 
gives his sanction to a renewal of experiments which may pfove no 
less disastrous. We would advise such persons rather to use their 
most strenuous efforts to terminate a system which does not merel} 
destroy a few labourers, gigs! unfitted for the climate to whic 
they were rashly parkas ut which has swept away in successive 
years, nearly, or quite, twenty thousand acclimatized labourers by 
. excessive toil, and by those other evils which are incident to 
slavery. 





Our files of Mauritius papers have come to hand. The report 
of the Committee of Inquiry, and the Governor's minute in reply 
to it, of which we have already given some account, had given rise 
to long debates in the Couneil of: Government, which adopted by 
large majorities all its recommendations, the principal of these being 
~_ 9 increased introduction of labour, and an extension of the 
term of engagements.” On the transmission of the proceedings to 
the Governor he laid before the Council a second Minute, expressing 
his continued dissent, and entering at some length into the argu- 
ment of the case. We are particularly gratified to find his Excel- 
lency saying in the conclusion of his minute, ‘‘I consider it most 
desirable that the whole of the evidence collected by the Committee, 
and now in manuscript before the Council, should be forwarded with 
the smallest wate delay, for the further and more ample satisfac- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government.” We have already expressed 
our opinion to the same effect ; and, inasmuch as the British public 
have a deep interest in this question, we cannot doubt but the Go- 
vernment will see it their duty to lay the whole of this evidence 
before Parliament. 





WE direct attention to the following important article of intel- 
ligence from a correspondent in France. The step taken is of the 
highest promise, and lays the cause of abolition in the French 
colonies under deep obligation to M. Bissette. 


‘*T have been delighted to learn since I came here that some recent 
and very important decisions of the Court of Cassation will liberate 
a considerable number of slaves. It appears that by certain articles 
of the Code Noir no slave mother could be separated by sale or other- 
wise. from her children who had not arrived at the age of 
puberty. By this law the indivisibility of the mother and her young 
children was declared. It appears that a slave named Virginie had been 
emancipated by the will of her mistress in Guadeloupe, but that her 
two children had been detained in slavery by her heirs. An ap 
was made against this in the name of the mother in the courts of the 
colony, which decided against her. From the colony the case was 
carried to the Royal Court at Bordeaux, and the decision of the Colonial 
Court affirmed. Not content with this decision, the friends of Virginie 
appealed to the Court of Cassation, and after a most solemn discussion 
the liberty of the children has been affirmed, and they with their mother 
have been declared free. A similar case from Martinique, that of Eliza 
Plata and her six young children, has been decided in favour of freedom. 
Another case, that of Maria Minette of Cayenne, has been similarly decided; 
her young child has been declared to be free. And a fourth case, that of 
Faterna of Senegal, has issued in the deliverance from slavery of her 
young child. Other cases, brought before the Court of Cassation, have 
been similarly decided, and the effect has been most important. I have 
before me extracts of letters from the French colonies which prove this. 
One from Guadeloupe speaks as follows. ‘ The affair of Virginie has 
created here an immense sensation. Already it has led to the eman- 
cipation of a number of persons hitherto held in slavery. It is now 
held sufficient that any slave, at the time of his mother’s enfranchise- 
ment, had not reached the age of puberty, to secure his freedom,’ 
Another extract adds, ‘Every day new cases are brought before the 
courts, and the decisions are all favourable to liberty.’ Similar letters 
from Martinique indicate the same results. One of them says the decision 
of the Court of Cassation is equal to a law of emancipation. It is by 
our intelligent, active, and persevering friend, M. Bessette, formerly 
editor of the Revue des Colonies, that this decision of the Court of 
Cassation has been obtained. M. Isambert informs me that the de- 
cision manumits every slave under the age of puberty in the French 
colonies whose mother obtained her freedom, either by the will of the 
owner, by purchase, or by any other means, and is important in every 
view that can be taken of it. M. O. Gatine, to whom the cause of 
the oppressed slaves in the French colonies owes a large debt of gratitude 
for his exertions on their behalf, was the advocate who successfully 
pleaded the cause of Virginie, and obtained the celebrated arret referred 
to.”’ 





We have much pleasure in stating that Mr. Richardson, already 
known to our readers as having undertaken an anti-slavery mission 
to Morocco, has, on a similar errand, penctrated the Great Desert 
as far as Ghadames, the grand commercial depot of Northern and 
Central Africa. His principal object is to collect statistics in rela- 
tion to the slave-trade. In the face of many dangers he has arrived 
safely at Ghadames. We are sure that all friends of humanity will 
wmch with lively interest his Further proceedings. 











Tus Stave-Trape.—A letter from Pernambuco states, that the 
steamer Cacique, was being fitted with paddles, instead of her screw, in 
order to proceed to the coast of Africa for slaves. It was expected that 
this novel experiment of slaving by steam would soon be imitated by 
other parties.—Liverpool Times. 

Stave-Trape.—Brazii.—Intelligence had been received at Per- 
nambuco that the British war-steamer, Vulture, had captured two slave 
vessels off Cape Frio, with about 470 slaves on board,—Morning Chron, 
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THE WEST INDIA MEETING IN LONDON. 
(From the Jamaica Guardian.) 


How long will our island legislature stultify itself and rob the people, 
by putting money in the pockets of Mr. W. Burge? That gentleman is, 
we believe, a respectable lawyer and a clever man: but his cleverness has 
ever resulted in thischief—mischief not impartially intended, but impar- 
tially effective, on the interests of all classes in this country. 

Nothing could have been more mischievous—nothing more detrimental 
to the interests of this island, than the late meeting in London, as con- 
ducted by Mr. Burge—excepting always the courageous and gentlemanly 
demeanour of certain leaders in the proceedings. 

Who in Jamaica called on Mr. Burge for his Mar-all interference ? 
Assuredly not the planters generally, more assuredly not the merchants 
generally, and most assuredly not the people generally. His mischievous 
interposition was impertinent, and it has proved disastrous. 

What have the planters of Jamaica gained by Mr. Burge’s meeting and 
resolutions? Suspicion and discredit in the minds of the sober people of 
England. What have the merchants of Jamaica gained? Further un- 
certainty and embarrassment in all their transactions. And what has the 
great mass of the people of Jamaica gained? Means wherewith to chew 
the mingled cud of ridicule and indignation. 

In good sooth Mr. Burge would legislate for Jamaica in his murky 
Temple chambers, We know not any class in the island who will be 
consenting parties to such mode of legislation. The learned, able, and 
so forth ‘‘ Island Agent’’ arranged in London a guarantee—ay, good 
people of Jamaica of every class—an actual guarantee, that the Island 
Parliament would, should, or must—for the difference in terms matters 
little—provide for the immediate importation of 5,000 Collies. But the 
Island Pretiianetit—derange rebellion against its own 1,000/. per annum! 
—demurred, and actually had the hardihood to say that 2,000 of the 
Coolies would be, in its humble opinion, quite enough, at least for an 
experiment. Now, this was really too bad! What, the House of As- 
sembly presume to call in question the wisdom and well-paid authority of 
Mr. Burge—backed by these West Indian ‘‘ gentlemen of England who 
sit at home at ease !’’ Monstrous! Such rebellion must be put down — 
so, call a meeting at Willis’s Rooms, and ensure an Honourable Custos 
just fresh from the pastures of the isle of springs to give utterance to 
characteristic sayings, and shall not we, Burge and Co., affright the isle 
into propriety? To be sure—to be sure. You have done it, gentlemen. 
You have damned yourselves—the guilty. You have grievously damnified 
us in Jamaica, who were innocent. We want union, calm consideration, 
judicious action. You prevent these; you throw the evil influences of 
passion, of prejudice, of ill-advised zeal and ruffian violence into the scale, 
and England will know how to appreciate their weight. 

It is a sad thing to contemplate—yet not unfrequently presented to us 
as food for contemplation—that very many well-meaning men individually, 
may be combined into a very evilly-disposed body collectively. Thus 
does it appear to be with respect tc any excellent lords and honourable 
gentlemen who lent their presen¢e and influence to Mr. Burge’s meeting, 
on his exhibition of Mr. Edward Thomson, at the aforesaid Willis’s 
Rooms. This person, a Custos Rotulorum, and by courtesy an honour- 
able, the owner, we are told in the reports, of three estates in Jamaica, 
with peculiar politeness announced to Mr. Scoble, whose character all 
men know—*“‘ If you approach me I’ll beat your brains out!’’ What an 
invaluable logician hath Mr. Burge brought to his cause! Ablest of 
arguers is this Mr. Neddy Thomson. First, he proved from a tedious 
experience of some seven days, during which he was preparing for his 
voyage across the Atlantic, that Coolie labour was most beneficial, and 
Coolie immigration most indubitably desirable and eminently successful 
in Jamaica—and next, he proved that if his assertion was not proof, his 
clumsy fist would be found so. 

At present we complain that Mr. Burge convened his meeting with 
narrow views, and conducted it unwisely. An impatient shrinking from 
a contest of argument—a flying before three assailants or hardy disput- 
ants—using personal violence and brutal threats—and in a closed room 
coming to resolves—these are things un-English, and vastly injurious. 
These proceedings forfeit the good will, as well as good opinjon, of that 
portion of the British public which was previously disposed to view the 
position of West Indian affairs calmly, and with an eye to amelioration. 





WEST INDIA IMMIGRATION. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Tue great and popular cry in those colonies for many years past has been 
‘* immigration :’’ an increase of the number of labourers has been looked 
upon as the only cure for the numerous inconveniences to which the 
transition from slave to free labour exposed the colonies. But there is 
too much reason to fear that, in the ardour with which this desideratum 
has been pursued, the West Indians have very much overlooked many 
means which lay immediately within their reach, by which the labour 
they possessed could be rendered not only more productive but more 
profitable. Our objections to immigration have been, that it is a method 
of employing capital with doubtful, remote, and problematical advantages, 
which might be employed with immediate and certain, and, we believe, 
more profitable results. It is true the Mauritius is often pointed to as 
an evidence of the success of immigration; but perhaps a more intimate 
knowledge of the exact facts, even in that island, would not exhibit so 
flattering a picture. It must be borne in mind, however, that its proxi- 
mity to India, and its greater similarity of climate, offered advantages, 
as far as the ex was concerned, and safety against change of climate 
and diet, which the West Indies do not afford. With these greater ad- 
vantages, it is estimated that nearly one hundred thousand Coolies have 
been imported into the Mauritius since 1834. And what has been the 


result? In 1835 the quantity of sugar imported from that island was. 


27,935 tons; and in 1844, 27,025 tons; while in 1843 it was even less. 
It is) true that in the present year it is expected to reach 35,000 tons. 
But if we could see an account, placing on its debit side the enormous 
cost at which this immigration has heen accomplished, the demoralisation 











and infection with new diseases which have been communicated to the 
old labouring population, the increase of police establishments to suppress 
vagrancy, the rates for maintaining paupers and the sick; and placing 
on the same side asum large enough to cover the contingemt responsibility 
of sending the survivors back, at the end of five years, who may wish to 
return ;—if we were to place these items on the one side of the account, 
the advantage of increased produce placed on the other side would require 
an enormous amount to be added to make a balance. There are many 
contingencies in the introduction of a new population which at first it is 
impossible to foresee. For example, by recent accounts from the 
Mauritius we find that the Government was advertising for ships to con- 
vey one hundred Chinese immigrants back to their own country; not 
that their five years’ servitude had expired, but that they had become so 
incorrigible that the authorities could no longer manage them. 

A serious doubt, however, as to the real advantages of immigration is 
rapidly gaining ground among the West Indians. In the Jamaica As- 
sembly there was a strong party against the policy of loading the island 
with a farther debt, and necessarily new taxes for such a purpose, and 
but a small portion of Lord Stanley’s offer was accepted. And now we see 
by the Guiana Times, just received, where the system has been advocated’ 
more eagerly than elsewhere; that they begin to ‘‘ fear the Coolies will 
not be worth their cost of introduction, to say nothing of their re-tran- 
sportation.”” Immigration has now assumed a real and substantial form. 
It is no longer a mere speculation. It assumes the shape of a new debt 
to a single colony of half a million sterling, and new taxes in proportion. 
Men begin seriously to weigh the advantages and disadvantages. They 
put the chances of success against the certainty of the expense, and the 
hazard of a further similar cost to send the immigrants back. They be- 
gin to think how much that same amount of capital would do, if applied 
to improvements, within their present means, the result of which would 
be certain. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Cape of Good Hope, June 29. 
Her Majesty’s sloop Helena, 16, Captain Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, Bart., 
and the Mutine, 12, Captain R. B. Crawford, anchored in Simon’s-bay 
on the 14th of June. The Helena left Mozambique on the 14th, and the 
Mutine on the 17th of May. ; 

Both ships have made captures and brought in slaves, to the great 
benefit of the colony. It would appear that the Helena captured an Arab 
vessel of about 40 tons, with 83 slaves, off Cape Dalgado, early in 
April. This vessel was, however, destroyed, being altogether unadapted 
to encounter the Cape gales during the winter months. 

Her Majesty’s sloop Sappho, Captain the Hon. George Hope, had 
likewise captured and destroyed a small slaver about the same period. 

The Mutine’s cruise, although short, has been so eventful, that we 
think the leading facts worthy of notice; and we have to express our 
regret, that whilst vigorously prosecuting her duties, she had the mis- 
fortune to ground near the Quillemane river on the 26th of April last. This 
accident occurred in full pursuit of a large slaver, nor was the Mutine got 
off for the lapse of two hours, with the united exertions of every individual 
on board, all vying with each other for the preservation of their beautiful 
vessel; this strict discipline, combined with a hearty good will, was at 
length happily effected, not, however, without the loss of her guns, which 
were thrown overboard, with the exception of one chase 18-pounder. 

On the slaver perceiving the accident which had befallen her adversary, 
her medley crew, composed of Brazilians of all shades,|Portuguese, blacks, 
and Yankees, cheered most lustily, and renewed efforts were made for 
escape, and every possible stitch of sail packed on. Nothing daunted, 
the Mutines worked away; the water was started, and guns, shot, and 
many heavy articles speedily followed ; having struck on a falling tide, 
no time was left for looking round ; and, when at last the little brig was 
once more fairly launched into deep water, the main brace was spliced, 
(which ever insures Jack’s warmest approbation,) and all sail was again 
ordered to be made in chase, instead of waiting to ascertain damages. 
Three hearty cheers burst forth spontaneously from the crew, and off she 
went a second time (at half-past 10 o’clock, a.m.) after her friend—now 
reduced to a mere speck on the horizon, having had a clear start of 
full 12 miles. 

The wind varying from two knots to an eight knot breeze—out boats 
and in again was the order of the day. This, not to throw a chance away, 
was often repeated ; and, here it may be observed, the want of quarter- 
boats was fully made manifest, the in-and-out system not only occasion- 
ing delay, but much inconvenience and considerable risk. 

With every disadvantage, thanks to the recent improvements in English 
naval architecture, the slaver was fairly done up, and captured just before 
sunset, after a seven hours’ chase. The health of Mr. Fincham, the con- 
structor of the Mutine, was drunk with three times three, in compliment 
to his talent for having built so fast a craft. The slaver was found to be 
the Brazilian bark Princeza Imperial, of about 400 tons, equipped, pro- 
visioned, and watered for 1,000 slaves; she had, by an admission of her 
crew, already realized ample fortunes for her owners, having escaped from 
the Mozambique in the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, with upwards of 
2,500 slaves, worth fully 200,000/. 

It has been ascertained that the Princeza had heretofore sailed under 
the American flag, with whale boats on the quarters, and so fitted in all 
respects as to pass for a vessel engaged in a whaling expedition. 

On taking possession of the slaver, the masts were found swinging to 
and fro, the wedges driven out, the laniards of the rigging let go, two 
stanchions chopped away, a beam sawn across during the chase ; in fact, 
every measure resorted to to make her sail. She has since been sent for 
adjudication to Sierra Leone in charge of Lieutenant the Hon. T, A. 
Pakenham. : 

The Mutine had the good fortune to make a second prize on the 5th 
of May, whilst becalmed at the head of Boyanna Bay, where she was 
watering. A suspicious sail was descried from the masthead, having 
a light breeze in the offing. The boats were sent in pursuit, under 
Lieutenant Mends, Lieutenant the Hon. F. Curzon, and Mr. Furneaux, 
mate. A spirited and well-directed chase of some hours’ duration took 
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place, which ended in the capture of a large Arab vessel, having upwards 
of 220 slaves on board. The Arab crew, twenty-five in number, were 
as savage-looking a set of gentry as one coald desire to fall in with. 
They were well armed with Tower muskets, loaded to the muzzle, to- 
gether with formidable spears and creeses of every denomination. They, 
however, seeing our jolly tars nothing loth for a scrimmage, deemed it 
most prudent to jump overboard and try their luck at swimming for 
the shore, at the moment we boarded ; in this experiment several, in- 
cluding the captain, were drowned in the act of plunging, diving, and 
stabbing at the boats; nine Portuguese slave-dealers were found in the 
Arab, but neither colours nor papers of any description could be dis- 
covered. This prize, being found old and leaky, and unfit for taking 
the slaves to the Cape of Good Hope, was destroyed by Captain Craw- 
ford’s orders. 

It further appears, that from information received of a slaver (with 
350 slaves) having put in for water in the neighbourhood of Boyanna 
Bay, the boats of the Mutine were again. despatched on the 6th of May, 
in charge of Lieutenant Mends and Mr. Furneaux, Admiralty mate. 
These officers soon fell in with the object of their search, nor did the 
slaver perceive the proximity of the boats until within a cable’s length 
distance and actually fired into; she, however, promptly hauled to the 


. wind and made off, sailing away and sweeping in good style. This 


vessel was steered and most ably conducted by a Senor Quemlae, a 
man of reputed name and resources, said to have been an officer in the 
Spanish navy, and to have had repeated hairbreadth escapes from the 
cruisers on the western coast, as also off Cuba. Upon this occasion 
the Spaniard led the boats fully thirty-five miles off the land, and 
succeeded in getting clear about midnight, when the breeze increas- 
ing, left the boats without a chance. During this most exciting 
chase, it is painful to relate that slaves were actually thrown into 
the sea by these fiends. This horrible alternative was, no doubt, re- 
sorted to for the purpose of impeding the boats. One poor creature 
passed under the oars of the pinnace, and many others are supposed to 
have perished. Mr. Renaud, the master of the Mutine, fortunately 
coming up at the time in one of her boats, picked up seven negroes in 
the last stage of exhaustion. However, a little spirits, judiciously ad- 
ministered by that officer, speedily relieved them.— Times. 





Colonial Entelliqente. 


JAMAICA—THE First or Avucust.—At the public meetings 
held on this occasion many resolutions were adopted, expressing the 
sentiments of the emancipated on topics of public interest. We select 
the following, on the important subject of immigration :— 


AT FULLERS’ FIELD. 


‘That in celebrating the seventh anniversary of freedom, this meeting 
rejoices in being able to record, that on all, or nearly all, the estates in 
this parish a much larger quantity of sugar than usual has been made 
this year, and that there is the prospect of a much larger crop next year ; 
and feels confident that, as there was more than a sufficient number of 
hands to take off the crops, there will be quite enough to take off that of 
the coming year; thus proving the fallacy of the objections brought 
against freedom. And this meeting would take the present opportunity 
to declare its full persuasion that the great evil in Jamaica is not a want 
of men, but of money; that it is not the unwillingness of the people to 
work, but the inability of employers to pay ; for, with but few exceptions, 
the labourers have to wait weeks, and in some instances months, and 
even years, for the wages after they have become due; while in some 
cases they never get paid at all. This meeting, however, rejoices in the 
blessings we enjoy as freemen and Christians.” 





AT GURNEY’S MOUNT. 


‘¢ That this meeting declares its firm confidence that there is a sufficient 
number of labourers in this parish for all the requirements of the planters 
—that during the last year many have often been without employment, 
and unable to obtain it—that it has reason to believe that a combination 
was formed last August among the planters to reduce the rate of wages 
by limiting the number of workmen, and by other means; and lastly, 
that this meeting, hearing that a rise has taken place in the price of sugar 
—desirous that an increase may take place in the quantity of the next 
crop, and wishful to obtain constant and continual employment, express 
its hope that their employers will give them fair wages for the fair day’s 
work they engage to give. Se 

‘‘That the thanks of this meeting are due to their kind friends in 
England, especially to those who have petitioned Parliament to prevent 
the fulfilment of the shameful Hill Coolie Immigration scheme, and to 
the excellent Anti-Slavery Society, to whose devoted and noble efforts 
this island has been so often indebted.”’ 

Mr. SmitH AND THE GENTLEMEN ATToRNEYS.—It appears 
that Mr. Smith, one of the projectors of the Kingston and Spanish Town 
Railway, has addressed a circular to the proprietors of estates, offering 
them his services, on his arrival in this island, in ascertaining, with the 
assistance of an experienced agriculturist, the ‘‘ actual condition and 
present mode of cultivating the estates,’’ and to ‘‘ endeavour to apply to 
the necessities of tropical agriculture the results of practical experience in 
the mother country.’’? Mr. Smith declares that he is ‘‘ deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the falling off in the aggregate production of the 
island staples may be traced to many concurring causes besides that of 
the abolition of slavery.’”” He adds that ‘‘ the want of the necessary 
capital on the part of the resident proprietors—the want of confidence on 
the part of absentees, owing to deficient crops—the numerous cases in 
which estates are subject to legal proceedings—and, above all, the inex- 
perience of the bulk of the community as to the most economical mode 
of applying free labour, added to the comparatively small progress which 
has been hitherto made in agricultural science, have one and all so over- 
laid and entangled the question of comparative cost between the two 
systems, that the solution of this most important and interesting problem 
by a deliberate, and careful, anc practical analysis of every branch of the 
subject has yet to be attempted.’’—Baptist Herald, 





Doctors acarn!—A young man residing in the eastern part of 
the parish of St. James, c cidentally cut across the back of his hand; he 
went to a doctor, but could not obtain the least assistance ; because, it 
appears, he was not his regular medical attendant, although his was a 
case of emergency.— Baptist Herald. 

Crors.—They are large in all the parishes, if not even larger 
than they have been since freedom. In St. Thomas in the East it is sup- 

Emancipadoes continue to arrive from Cuba, though in small 
numbers. It is said that most of them are agricultural labourers.—Jbid. 

MISMANAGEMENT oF Estates.—An estate named —— was 
quite neglected, because the labourers on and near it determined not to 
work for its overseer, from whom they alleged they could get neither 
money nor proper treatment—they preferred walking a distance of six 
miles every day to obtain work. Another overseer has lately taken 


charge, and immediately one hundred hands were seen working in the ; 


cane-pieces—all of which, in a few weeks, were entirely cleaned.—Jbid. 

Exportation oF ReFinEep Suear.—Although by the alteration 
of the sugar duties refined sugars can now be introduced at a small in- 
crease of duty, and although this is a great privilege, and one that has 
again and again been demanded by the West India proprietors, no one 
has as yet thought proper to avail himself of its advantages. It is stated 
that no arrangements have been made on a single estate to export sugar 
to Great Britain in a refined state. —Jbid. 





Anticua.—EnauisH Emicrants.—We regret to learn, from a 
passenger by the last steamer from Antigua, that the experiment of import- 
ing labourers from England is not likely to succeed, nine of the first lot 
(which consisted of about eighteen or twenty persons) having died of fever 
within a fortnight after their arrival, and three of the second lot, which 
consisted of about thirty persons, having also fallen a sacrifice to the 
climate—the survivors are all ailing more or less, under the acclimating 
process.— Grenada Gazette. 





TRINIDAD.—AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS.—The Senator has arrived 
here with 184 immigrants from Sierra Leone, and six delegates. She 
was thirty days out. We regret to learn that twenty-two deaths occurred 
from dysentery during the voyage. The total number put on board at 
Sierra Leone was 222.—Trinidad Standard. 





British Guiana.—Tae Avuxiniary ANTI-SLAVERY Soctety 
in this colony held its annual meeting on the Ist of August. The follow- 
ing were among the resolutions passed on‘ this occasion :— 

“That this meeting cannot too strongly deprecate the policy under 
which the colonial minister has been induced to give his consent to the 
immigration half-million loan, after having himself pronounced the prin- 
ciple (on which the loan has been finally allowed) unjust: the operation 
of which, if uninterrupted in the providence of God, must effect the 
injury, and accelerate the ruin of this important province. 

‘That this meeting, while regretting the principles on which the Hill 
Coolies are sought to be introduced into this country, deprecates the 
measure of reported official violence, by which those have been made to 
feel themselves in error, who, in leaving the plantations on which they 
were first located in the Essequibo, acted as freemen. And this meeting 
would sympathise with those already introduced, in their extraction from 
their own country in manifest ignorance of the circumstances to which 
they were to be introduced. 

‘That this meeting would beseech those noble-minded men, whose 
sterling principle will not suffer them to turn aside to crooked policy, 
nor to abandon those righteous principles by which they effected our 
liberties, still to persevere—yielding nothing to the frowns of those in 
power—nothing daunted by the faithlessness of their former coadjutors— 
undismayed by the apparent success and vicious triumphs of those who 
countenance the oppression of their species.’’—Congregational Record. 


Tue Coorres.—The location of the first batch of newly-arrived 
Hill Coolies, which came by the Lord Hungerford, at such a distance 
from town as the Essequibo coast, has placed them almost beyond the 
reach of general notice. This might have originated in policy or in hu- 
manity, on the part of the authorities who directed their first distribution. 
Rumours of an unsatisfactory kind have more than once reached our ears 
concerning them, of which we have taken no notice for want of means of 
establishing their truth or falsehood. It is evident enough, however, 
that generally they are wofully disappointed in those expectations by 
which they were induced to forsake their kindred and country to better 
their circumstances in this distant land.—Jbid. 





Foreign Intelligence. 





Texas.—S.tavery.—The following resolutions, introduced by 
Governor Runnels, were adopted;by the Convention on the 29thult. :— 
‘Resolved, That the committee on the general provisions of the con- 
stitution be instructed to inquire into the expediency and propriety of 


] incorporating in the constitution the following provisions :— 
“‘ Slaves.—1. The Legislature shall have no power to pass laws for the 


emancipation of slaves without the consent of their owners, or without 
paying their owners, previous to such emancipation, full equivalent for 
the slaves so emancipated. They have no power to prevent immigrants 
to this state from bringing with them such persons as are deemed slaves 
by the laws of any one of the United States, so long as any person of 
the same age and description shall be continued in slavery by the laws of 
this state; provided that such person or slave be the bond fide property 
of such immigrants ; and provided also, that laws may be passed to pro- 
hibit the introduction into this state of slaves who have committed high 
crimes in other states or territories. They shall have full power to oblige 
the owners of slaves to treat them with humanity, to provide for them 
necessary food and clothing, to abstain from all cruelties to them, and in 
case of their neglect or refusal to comply with the requisition of such 
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laws, to provide, by law, for the sale of such slave or slaves, for the 
benefit of the owner or owners. 

*¢ 2. In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of a higher grade than 
petit larceny, the lature shall have no higher power to deprive them 
of an impartial trial by petit jury. : : 

‘3. Any person who shall maliciously dismember or deprive a slave of 
life, shall suffer such punishment as would be inflicted in case the like 
offence had been committed on a free white person, and on the like proof, 
except in case of insurrection of such slave.” —Houghton Telegraph. 





Cusa.—Coprer Mines.—The failure of a considerable mer- 
cantile house, for £150,000, at St. Jago de Cuba, has left the English 
mining speculators of that place minus £25,000. The assets of the house, 
it is believed, will not realize more than 25 per cent., and the property be 
farther diminished by passing through a Spanish court of law. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 tons of British shipping were loading and waiting for 
copper ore. The mines at this place are chiefly worked by English capital, 
and directed by Englishmen. About 5,000 slaves are employed night and 
day in the deleterious atmosphere of these mines; their masters are paid 
twelve dollars per month for their hire, beside which, they are fed by the 
employer, their original cost being from 300 to 400 dollars. It is to be 
regretted, that at the very moment the British Government is sacrificing 
enormous interests to discourage and suppress slavery, a perverse selfish- 
ness should induce Englishmen to counteract its humane intentions.— 
Times. 

EMBARRASSMENT OF THE GovERNMENT.—We have received 
letters which inform us that the Intendant of the Island of Cuba has been 
obliged to suspend the payment of the bills of the Government which fall 
due this month, in consequence of the considerable diminution which has 
taken place in the receipts of the Custom-house, and which were the chief 
income of the treasury of that island. If such be the case, it is a serious 
annoyance, as well for the Government as for the Bank cf San Fernando, 
to which is mortgaged the surplus income of that island for the payment 
of the interest of the debt.—Z/ Globo in the Times. 





Marrinique.—EscaPe or Siaves.—On the 30th of August, 
five decent and intelligent looking men presented themselves at the Office 
of the Chief Inspector of Police to report themselves as fugitive slaves, 
escaped from Martinique. It appears from their account of themselves, 
they left the land of Martinique on Monday night, in a very small canoe, 
and after a most perilous voyage succeeded in reaching Gros-islet at about 
3 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday. We hear these men came from the windward 

of the island of Martinique. They state themselves to have been 
subject to most barbarous treatment, and appear to be quite ignorant of 
the existence of any law in the colony from which they come, that could 
have afforded them any protection against the unmitigated tyranny, exer- 
cised over them by the manager, from whose control they were at last 
driven to escape, by risking their lives to seek an asylum under the British 
— Lucia Independent Press. 

CAPE OF Siaves.—During the week we have had further ar- 
rivals of labourers to augment our population. One of these consists of 
a party of eight, five men, two women, and a child, slaves of Martinique, 
who successfully traversed the channel in a canoe. These people arrived 
on Monday morning, having left Martinique the previous evening. On 
Tuesday, one of the French Guarda Costas appeared off the mouth of 
our harbour, but did not come in; after communicating with some fishing 
boats, she made sail, and apparently returned to Martinique. We pre- 
sume she was in pursuit of the fugitives, who had safely landed on the 
preceding day.— St. Lucia Palladium. 

Arrocious Cavetty To a Stave,—Tue Macxau Law.—-The 
following letter is given in the St. Lucia Palladium :— 

‘* Martinique, August 17, 1845. 

‘¢ The Mackau Law, as it is called, forms at present the absorbing topic 
of conversation. It is dreaded by some, and wished for by others. For 
my part, I do not think it will prove satisfactory to either party, it being 
more fraught with illusion than calculated to effect any really good object. 
Men are not likely to be improved in morals and religion by the assistance 
of the lash. I foresee the troubles which the application of ‘ this ame- 
liorative’ law must revive, and the conflict which will be produced by the 
declaratory ordinances to be passed by our colonial councils by direction 
of the ministry. It was with reason that M. Couvellat de Cussac, in the 
course of his observations on the project of law relative to slavery in the 
French colonies said, ‘the Mackau Law could have only the effect of 
making worse the situation of the slaves, by the irritation it would cause 
on the feelings of the masters.’ Nor has the consequent ill treatment of 
the taken long to show itself, as the following particulars prove. 

‘¢A planter named Iahan, of Camp Flories, about two leagues from 
St. Pierre, has just committed a crime worthy of none above the savage 
Anthropophagi, on the person of a slave lad, scarcely 12 years old, named 
Leandre, alias Jean Baptist. This unfortunate boy was the son of an 
African woman, whose language is more the peculiar patois of the plan- 
tation negroes than our intelligible French, and who is in a state of preg- 
nancy. For some time the young Leandre had been receiving, by way of 
aliment, frequent castigations, more or less rigorous, until the term to his 
sufferings, which was reserved to his heartless master, was produced, and 
his last sigh of anguish was given on the 7th of July, 1845, he being 
literally scourged to death! Previous to this melancholy termination of 
his existence, and while subjected to a series of the most cruel tortures, 
his inhuman master cut off the poor boy’s left ear, and, what is still more 
horrid, had it minced up with the excrements of pigs and dogs and offered 
in the shape of food to the tortured Leandre, who was forced to eat it, at 
the same time receiving on the head a severe contusion, to which his death 
has been ascribed by those medical men who examined the corpse. After 
having thus performed the office of executioner upon his young slave, 
Iahan, on the 8th, attended the corpse to the burial-place, as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. But the mother had been witness to the 
tortures inflicted on her child—had seen him murdered—and had been 
several times tied down to the piquets and flogged for daring to weep 
over the sufferings of her son. This woman, in a state of desperation, 
made her way to the town of St. Pierre, crying about the streets, ‘My 
master has killed my child!’ This occasioned her to be called up before 








the Procureur du Roi, and interrogated. Without delay the officers of 
justice repaired to the estate, where they found the various instruments of 
torture which Iahan was in the habit of employing upon his slaves. 

‘¢ The body of Leandre was afterwards cisinterred, in presence of the 
authorities, and three medical men of the public hospital, who at once 
saw that the left ear had been cut off, the right one remaining perfect. 

‘* Legal proceedings have been commenced in the matter, and numerous 
witnesses heard ; but Iahan has taken to flight.’’ 

To this letter the St. Lucia Palladium adds—“ Since the appearance 
of the above article in the columns of our contemporary last week, a report 
has been prevalent here, to which we attach credit, that the miscreant 
referred to, has sought refuge in this island. We shall now see how far 
the French government of Martinique are disposed to act with even- 
handed justice; it is npt very long since a man of colour, accused of 
murdering a slave woman, was claimed by the government of Martinique, 
and the necessary formalities having been complied with, the accused was 
delivered up to stand his trial. We shall now see whether they are 
equally zealous in their pursuit of a white planter, charged with a similar 
crime.’ : 

We find also, that a French steamer, the Zonnere, had subsequently 
touched at Castries, with despatches for the governor, the whole ostensible 
object of her visit being to claim the boat in which the eight refugees had 
effected their escape. 





Surinam.—Escare or Staves To Bersicr.—Early in April 
last, four labourers (slaves) escaped from plantation Paradise, Nekerie, in 
an open boat, at midnight, and arrived at Eliza and Mary, Courentyne, 
the following morning at day-break. The same day the proprietor of 
Paradise, W. Cruickshanks, Esq., landed at Eliza and Mary, in pursuit 
of the fugitives, and failing to capture them ere their arrival on British 
ground, took away the boat from the beach on which it had been Jdrawn 
up. On the 15th June, four more from the same estate in Nekeric, 
arrived at Mary’s Hope in a small corial.— Berbice Gazette. 

Brazit.—Intelligence from Rio de Janeiro, dated July 11th, has 
reached Liverpool, which states that the treaty between England and that 
country was still under discussion, and that all difficulties towards an 
amicable arrangement were reduced to a mere trifle. The same news in- 
forms us, that on the 10th July a Brazilian war steamer brought into that 
port a slaver, with 300 blacks—a prize to her.—Morning Chronicle. 





Miscellanea. 


Unitep States Frigate, tue “ Missourt.”—The wreck and 
cargo of the Missouri are in the hands of the divers. Day after day they 
are bringing up doubtless much that a British sailor will easily divine by 
the analogy of civilized navigation and warfare. But what does he imagine 
the divers are bringing up in great quantities day by day, and carrying off 
in cartloads to their store? Slave shackles of every strength and size, 
for men and women, old and young. A correspondent of undoubted 
authority has sent us three specimens, a family group, for father, mother, 
and child. They are such as are used in the slave trade, and are own 
brothers, as we can swear, to those fouad on board vessels engaged in the 
traffic. Were the wreck to be judged by these alone the divers might 
conclude the Missouri to be a gigantic slaver, designed to meet with the 
arguments of Lynch law the intricacies of the right of search. But, of 
course, the Missouri was not a slaver. So what mean these countless 
suits of iron ?— Times. 

Staver Caprurep.—A fast sailing slaver, having no name nor 
national colours, but supposed to be a Genoese built brig, was captured 
off Lagos on the 26th May last, by three boats belonging to her Majesty’s 
sloop Pantaloon, under the command of Lieut. Provost. This slaver 
was descried on the 25th ultimo., about 100 miles south west off Lagcs— 
chase was given immediately ; but her capture could not be effected on 
that day. On the following morning, both vessels were within a few miles 
of each other. There being a calm, the pinnace and two whalers were 
immediately manned and sent after her: it was soon perceived, however, 
that every preparation was being made by the enemy for an engagement. 
On the boats’ being within gun shot, a heavy fire was opened on them : 
but this only had the effect of rousing our men, and by the wisdom and 
decision of Lieut. Provost, she was effectually captured, after a hard con- 
tested action which lasted about an hour. It is our painful duty, how- 
ever, to notice that, in this affair, we had two men killed and five wounded ; 
whilst the loss on the part of the enemy is six killed and fourteen 
wounded. Her crew was composed of 46 Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
she had an unusual quantity of ammunition and slave utensils on board. 
This prize was brought in port on Sunday last, and will be condemned in 
the Vice Admiralty Court.— Sierra Leone Gazette. 

Capture or A Staver.—The Brazilian schooner, Marequinha, 
arrived here on Wednesday, July 16th, captured off Lagos, 29th June, by 
commander Dunlop, of H.M.S. Star, for being equipped for the slave 
trade. We understand this vessel was formerly a Philadelphia oyster 
boat and called the Runner; she was built on the Chesapeak.— Sierra 
Leone Watchman. 

Caprure or a Stavern —On Wednesday, 16th July, the noto- 
rious slave polacca Barbolita (or Butterfly) was condemned by his honour, 
John Carr, Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court, to be cut up and sold in 
two halves. It will be in the recollection of our readers, this is the vessel 
captured by the boats of H.M. sloop Pantaloon, on the 23rd May, off 
Lagos, after an obstinate resistance, when two of the Pantaloon’s men 
were killed, and seven wounded; and seve of the slaver’s men were 
killed, and eight wounded.—Ibid. _ 
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